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or in physical strength, I ceased to associate with or speak to
him."
This lackey wants to be a master, or rather, he wants to be
both lackey and master, a master in garb of a lackey. The
greater his sufferings, the greater the pleasure he derives from
imagining a future of joy and valor. He seeks suffering not
for its own sake, but because it adds value and brilliance to
his idea of future happiness. For him, as for all other Dosto-
evskian characters, suffering is not an end but a means. It
buys everything and pays for everything. At bottom it is
the only currency that Dostoevsky validates, in his novels
and in his own mind. How well he knows how to bargain,
how to defend himself, how to cheat, when he or a hero of
his wants to acquire superior felicity through torment! He
is like those horse dealers who do not hesitate to leave the
customer but only to return at once, who weep, display in-
dignation, and pretend to yield, when they know they have
concluded a profitable deal. He, the "executioner of money,"
the eternal squanderer, proves to be a first-class businessman
whenever the bill must be paid not in cash but in the pounds
of flesh.
Little Arkadyi knows at an early stage of his life that
wealth has sentimental value only if it has been won the hard
way. "As soon as I was in bed, huddled under my blankets
and confined to total solitude, far from the bustles of stran-
gers and their noise, I began to reorganize my life on a differ-
ent basis."
He has his idea. Now, what can be the idea of an injured
and insulted personality? He wants to outstrip the world, to
break the walls, to explode prejudices, to be feared, re-
spected, obeyed, just as he fears, respects, and obeys. But
what will enable him to realize this project? He has only to